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THE WINTER SOLSTICE CEREMONY AT W^ALPI 

J. WALTER FEWKES 

During my studies of the Hopi ritual,^ in 1891, 1 learned that 
an elaborate ceremony was performed in the chief kiva or cere- 
monial chamber of Walpi at the winter solstice, and at my re- 
quest the late A. M. Stephen, who had given me the information, 
visited the pueblo on the 21st of December of that year and made 
notes on the rites and sketches of the altar. During subsequent 
presentations of the same rite, in the winters of 1892 and 1893, 
additional data were collected. The death of this talented and 
devoted ethnologist terminated the preparation of a contemplated 
memoir on the subject which we had jointly planned, inasmuch 
as his notes passed into other hands and I was therefore unable 
to avail myself of all the material which we had gathered. Rec- 
ognizing, however, the importance of the subject, I published the 
fragmentary data which I had collected in order to call attention 
to the ceremony, and this account,^ so far as I know, is the sole 
literature of the subject. The poverty of our knowledge and the 
importance which this observance has in the Hopi ritual deter- 
mined me to again take up the study and make an effort to add 
something to what I had already recorded. I therefore made a 
special journey to Arizona in December, 1897, to increase my 
knowledge of this subject. 

Sun-worship is an important element in all Pueblo rituals, but 
although statements that the Pueblos are sun-worshippers are 
constantly reiterated, very little detailed knowledge of the char- 
acter of this worship has been recorded in the literature with 



1 The present article is one of a series of preliminary accounts of Tusayan ceremo- 
nials, the bibliography of which is given herein. 

2 " Tusayan Katcinas," 15th Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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which I am familiar. The origin of the Tusayan sun-cult is ob- 
scure, and while its general character is highly suggestive of a 
multiple origin, its presence in northern Arizona has never been 
satisfactorily explained. The two solstices are marked epochs 
in the ritualistic life of the Tusayan Indians, and ceremonials at 
these times are especially conducted by a priesthood of the Pdtki^ 
people. among whom sun-worship is more prominent than among 
any other. 

I have already expressed the belief that the present compli- 
cated Tusayan ritual has become so by composition. I believe 
ii will be found that this ritual is made up of a number of clan 
religions of a totemistic character, with marked peculiarities in 
essential features, due to their diverse origins, and intimate re- 
semblances, which I ascribe to culture contact. The ritual, as 
we now know it, is a result of growth by composition and mutual 
reaction. We may study its character through the origin and 
development of its component units, but to arrive at satisfactory 
conclusions regarding the whole ritual we ought to have clearly 
in mind the character of the religion of each component family. 

The Pdtkl people's religion we can disentangle from the re- 
ligions of the Snake, Flute, or other clans, and when we have 
done so, can more intelligently make comparisons with neigh- 
boring tribes. Certain elements of Hopi mythology and ritual 
are said to have been brought to Tusayan from southern Arizona. 
Manifestly-before we can logically undertake to say whether or 
not Mexican influence^ is present in Tusayan mythology and 
ritual, we must know something definite in regard to the peculiar- 
ities of the beliefs and practices of this southern family. 

The Winter Solstice ceremony, called Soydluna, is particularly 
instructive to the student of the migrations of the ancient peo- 

1 The Pdtki or Water-house phratry formerly lived in a pueblo called Homolobi, about 
70 miles south of Walpi, near where the Atlantic and Pacific railroad crosses Little Colo- 
rado river, or about 3 miles from Winslow, Arizona. Before they built Homolobi their 
ancestors lived on the southern slope of the Mogollon mountains, in the valley of the 
Gila and its tributaries. As the totem signatures of the members of this phratry are 
symbols of rain-clouds, I believe the term Water-house means simply a cloud. 

2 I find in certain quarters a tendency to deny Mexican influence on Pueblo mythology 
and ritual. This attitude of mind is, I believe, unscientific, because comparatively little 
is known of the rites of the Pueblos, and the cultus of the ancient people living between 
them and those of Old Mexico is practically a terra incognita. The scientific man can 
hardly affirm or deny anything about a relationship where data are so fragmentary. 
With sufficient material to work from, speculation regarding the influence of ancient 
Mexico in Pueblo rituals will be valuable, but until it has been accumulated theorizing 
will have but little weight. 
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pies of Arizona, especially those Sun and Rain cloud clans which, 
it is claimed, came to Tusayan from tlie far south. Both Soydluna 
and the related Pdlulukonti are said to have been brought to 
Walpi by the people whose original home was in Palatkwabi, 
the '' Giant Cactus land," in the far south. With this land are 
especially associated stories of Pdlulukofl, the Great Plumed 
Snake, and the Pdikl clans are reputed to have brought the 
fetishes used in the cult of this supernatural being into Tusayan. 
I do not know whether the Snake and Antelope peoples, and 
the Flute clans, who are reputed to have joined them before the 
advent of the Pdtki, recognized this supernatural being or not, 
but certainly no effigy of him has been seen by me in any Hopi 
celebration save Soydluna and Pdlulukonti^ and there seems no 
reason to doubt the claims of the traditionists. We may sup- 
pose that the elements in the two great ceremonies peculiar to 
this people — the cult of the Great Snake and a complicated sun- 
worship — were brought to Tusayan from southern Arizona by 
those components which came from Gila valley or some of its 
tributaries. It is more especially in the details of these ceremo- 
nies that we find the strongest resemblances between Tusayan 
ceremonials and the rituals of Old Mexico, which are less marked 
in the cults of other families, as the Snake and Antelope, that 
are reputed to have originated in the north. 

The Sun priests at Walpi have celebrations at both summer 
and winter solstices. The relationship between the celebration 
of the Sun priests at the summer and winter solstices suggests 
the complemental rites which the Snake and Flute priests ob- 
serve six months apart, but closely related to each other. The 
elaborate Snake ceremony, or the Snake dance, occurs in August,^ 
but there are abbreviated rites of the Snake chiefs in January. 
The elaborate Flute observance occurs also in August, on even 
years, but there is an abbreviated celebration of the Flute chiefs 
in winter of the same years, as I have elsewhere described. In 
the rites of the Sun priests, however, the abbreviation of the 
ceremony is reversed ; the great festival occurs in December, and 
their assemblage in July is a very simple rite, called Tawa paho 
laun% '^Sun prayer-stick making," lasting but one day.* 

1 " The Walpi Flute Observance, a Study of Primitive Dramatization." Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, vol, vi, No. xxvi. 

2 Journal of American Ethnology and Archaeology^ vol. ii, pp. 24-33, 
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Although the summer solstice ceremony of the Sun priests is 
so much abbreviated/ their midwinter celebration, the Soydhma^ 
is one of the most complicated in the entire calendar. The 
Soyaluna is observed at about the same time in five^ different 
villages, which, if I may judge from the two variants witnessed 
by me, differ widely from one another. But while sun-worship 
in the Soyaluna is of greatest import, and a knowledge of it of 
special value, probably the most distinctive feature of the cere- 
mony is that which it shares with the Pdlulukonti, the elements 
of Great Serpent worship which occurs nowhere else in the Hopi 
ritual in so complicated a form as in these two observances. Here? 
then, more than anywhere else, may we look for ophiolatry among 
the Hopi Indians, and as we are searching for facts to enable us 
to arrive at general views of the affinities of Hopi religious prac- 
tices with those of neighboring peoples, data of more than usual 
comparative weight are gathered in other directions. 

Preliminary Remarks on the Soydluna 

The inception or preliminary meeting of the chiefs Cmonmo- 
witu)^ of the Soydluna took place at the house of Vensi. This 
event is called the Tcotconyunya or " Smoke assembly," and is a 
formal meeting, similar to that of Antelope-Snake priests, which 
occurs sixteen days before the public Snake dance. 

The time for summer ceremonials is ordinarily determined by 
horizontal observations of sunrise. The proper date for the 

1 The exercises consist of little more than meeting together and preparing the so- 
called Sun pahos, or prayer-sticks, which are deposited on the following morning in the 
Sun shrines. The ceremonies attending the summer solsticial paAo-making at Hano 
and Walpi differ somewhat, and the character of the prayer-sticks is not the same in 
the two pueblos. It is quite probable that we have two ceremonies of different origin 
in the summer solstice pa/io-making at Hano and Walpi, and it is interesting to note 
that there was a Sun clan at this Tanoan pueblo, which is said to have come not from 
the Rio Grande valley with the Tanoan clans, but from the south. Why it settled with 
the Hano clans is a mystery to me. This Sun clan does not appear to have belonged 
to the Pdtki phratry. 

2 It has been suggested that the word Soyaluna is derived from so or co, all ; yunya, 
assemblage ; " all assemble ; " but this etymology is not wholly satisfactory. Powell's 
alphabet is here employed. 

3 Important material bearing on the significance of the Soyalufia awaits any ethnol- 
ogist who will study the variants of this ceremony at the Middle Mesa. 

4The following men are called chiefs of the Soydluna: Kwatcakwa, Sakwistiwa, Kwaa, 
Sikyaustiwa, Anawita, Nasimoki, and Supela. These are Sun priests, or Tawawympkias, 
whose ceremonials in Walpi at the summer solstice I have described. {Journal of Amer- 
ican Ethnology and Archaeology, vol. ii, pp. 24-33.) These chiefs, so far as I know, belong 
to the Pdtki clans and their totems are rain-clouds and growing corn. (See " Tusayan 
Totemic Signatures." American Anthropologist, Jan., 1897, pp. 2, 3.) 
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Soyalufia, however, is determined by the place of the sun on the 
horizon at sunset, not sunrise. At the winter solstice the sun 
sinks behind a notch in the horizon a little south of the depres- 
sion in the horizon line made by the southern end of Eldon 
mesa, a spur of the San Francisco mountains. This point is one 
of the cardinal points of the Hopi and is called Tdwaki,^ or Sun- 
house. It is about 230° from the east point, or about 50° (com- 
pass) south of west, as observed from the top of the highest house 
in Walpi. 

December is regarded as a sacred month; no work is per- 
formed in it and few games are allowed. It is the month of the 
return of the sun and the gods, and bears the same name as July, 
in which they depart. All the important monthly ceremonials 
between the Soydluna and the Nimdn (Departure) are classified 
by me as Kaiciaa, or masked ceremonials, while those from 
Nimdn to Soydluna belong to the other division, which I have 
designated as the Nine Days' ceremonies. 

The length of the Soydluna festival varies in different years, 
which appears to be true of several other ceremonies.^ The No- 
vember performance may be celebrated in ^xtoiso or abbreviated, 
and when the latter is true there are likewise abbreviations in 
the Soydluna. The unabbreviated Soydluna is said to be nine 
days long, in addition to four supplemental days following the 
midnight secret observances ; the abbreviated Soydluna was of 
four days' duration, the first three days of which were unim- 
portant. The celebration in 1897 at Walpi was abbreviated. 

I arrived at the East mesa at sunset, December 20th, so that 
I missed all parts of the Soydluna on that and preceding days 
in 1897. I was, however, able to witness a part of the night kiva 
ceremonials of totokya which occurred at Oraibi on December 
22nd, but I made only a few notes on the celebration at that 
pueblo, as the subject has been studied with care by Rev. H. R. 
Voth, a missionary at that place, who intends to publish his re- 
sults later. The few observations which I made were of value 

iThe name of the month of December in the Tewa language of Hano is tufitaVpo, 
sun-house, moon, winter solstice. 

2 The Snake dance, Flute Observance, Ldlakonti, Mdtnzrauti, and Nimdn Katcina are 
always of sixteen days' duration. When the elaborated form of the November cere- 
mony called Nadenaiya is celebrated, elaborate forms of Soydluna, Powdmu, and Pdlii- 
lukonti may be expected. The elaboration is connected with the New-fire ceremony, 
which occurs in November. 
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in a comparative study of the subject, and shed some light on 
obscure parts of the Walpi presentation. 

Sacerdotal Societies in Soydluna 

There is no difficulty in determining the names of four of the 
religious societies which take part in the Soydluna. These are 
as follows : 



Societies 


Meeting places 


Clans 


Tataukyam^ 


Monkiva 


Patki 


Wiiwiitcimtil 


Wikwaliobikiva 


Asa 


KwakwantCi 


Tcivatokiva 


Pakab 


Aalti^ 


Alkiva 


Ala 




Nacabkiva 


Snake, Kokop 



The meeting place of the Tataukyamu is the Monkiva^ and upon 
the shield of their chief was depicted either a figure of Tanwup, 
the Sun God, or a rain-cloud symbol. The Wuwutcimtu wore 
squash blossoms on their heads and upon their shield was a star. 
The Kwakwantu, who met in the Tcivatokiva, had a figure of a 
Kwakwantu on their shield, and the Aaltu, from the Alkiva, a 
figure of Alosaka, or, according to another informant, a repre- 
sentation of Patucimlay an Ice katcina. In addition to these so- 
cieties, men from Sitcomovi personating Tatcukti, or mud-head 
clowns, and another unknown society took prominent parts in 
certain minor observances. A society from the Nacabkiva car- 
ried a shield upon which an antelope was depicted. They wore 
basketry skull-caps bearing antelope horns, and had squash blos- 
soms in their hair. I do not know what society they represented, 
but as the Snake-Antelope clans met in Nacabkiva^ with the Fire- 
wood clans, I suspect this society to be an old Antelope frater- 
nity which assists the Snakes in their biennial celebration.^ 

The Walpi Kivas and their Occupants at the Soydluna 

All the kivas or sacred chambers in the three pueblos — Hano, 
Sitcomovi, and Walpi — were occupied by priests during the Soyd- 

1 The Kwakwantu are known by a crescent painted with kaolin under one eye, but 
this distinguishing mark is not always distinctive at Walpi. Their chief in this pueblo 
is Anawita, head of the Water-house people, a man more conversant with the legends 
of the Pdtki people than any I have met. I made a new attempt during this last visit 
to obtain from him a definite statement of the geographical position of Palatkwabi, the 
ancient home of his ancestors. This place was situated, he told me, south of Prescott, 
and not far from San Carlos reservation. If I have properly interpreted his statements, 
his would indicate the valley of the Gila as the mystic land of Palatkwabi. 
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luna, and most of these meetings were synchronous. Praj^er offer- 
ings were made in all the kivas on the East Mesa, The MonJciva, 
or chamber in which the more important ceremonials were per- 
formed, was occupied by the Tataukyamu, a Sun priesthood of 
the Fdtkl or Water-house people of whom this ceremony is the 
special observance. The Wikwaliobikiva, the chief in which at 
that time was Ametola, was occupied by the Asa-nyumu or Asa 
clans, a group which originally came to Tusayan from the Rio 
Grande region. The Snake people and the Firewood (Kokop) 
clans, whose chief is Moume, met in the Nacabkiva, The Alkiva 
held the Ala or Lenya (Flute) clans, and the Tcivatokiva was 
the meeting place of the Fdkab or Reed peoples. Altars were 
erected in only two of these five kivas, viz., the Monk Iva and the 
Tcivatokiva, but there were important fetishes in the other three. 

The Monkiva, or Chief Kiva, — This was the meeting ])lace of 
several fraternities, and in it were held some of the most im- 
portant ceremonials of the Soydluna, The sacerdotal society of 
this kiva was the Tataukyamu, whom I regard as identical with 
the Taivaivympkiyas or Sun priests. The most important cere- 
monials which were witnessed in this kiva occurred on the night 
following the day called totokya} 

The Wikwaliobi Kiva, Watch-place Kiva. — There were several 
fetishes of the Asa people on the floor of the chamber in which 
this phratry gathered. This collection of clans, as I have else- 
where mentioned, came to Tusayan from the Rio Grande coun- 
try about the same time as the ancesters of the modern inhab- 
itants of Hano. They spoke a Tanoan language when they 
arrived in Tusayan, but since that time have been assimilated, 
and have forgotten the Tanoan speech and spe?ik Hopi. The 
few fetishes which they displayed in the Wikwaliobi kiva were 
said by the priests to have been brought to Tusayan by their 
ancestors. The most important of these ancient relics was a 
leather or skin mask shaped not unlike an antelope's head, but 
blackened by age. This strange mask had an appended flap of 



1 For the nomenclature of the different days of ceremony in the Tusayan ritual see 
Journal of American Ethnology and Archceology, yo\. iv. I suggest the following etymology 
of Tataukyamd : tawa, sun ; takamd, plural of taka, man, = tawatakama, Sun men ; or, by 
elision, ta-ta-ka-mu. The true spelling would be Tataukyamfi. As the names of the 
other societies have plurals formed by reduplication of the first syllable, it is possibly 
the same in tata, but in this instance I believe the first syllable, tawa, ** sun," rather 
than takamCi, " men," is the one reduplicated. 
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feather on the snout and two protruding goggle eyes. Its shape 
suggested a mask or helmet of the Natacka monsters. This was 
called Tckwalna, and to it was tied a small rattle and a crook 
(gnela)^ such as the Hopi maidens now use in tying up their 
hair in whorls over the ears. 

The second heirloom was a tozriki (bandolier), which was at- 
tached to the right pole of the ladder. This object was likewise 
said to have been in possession of the ancient warriors of the Asa 
when they came into Tusayan. There were likewise two small 
images, which appeared to be made of wood, but of a shape so 
hidden by raw cotton and attached feathered strings that I was 
unable to determine their fo^ms. They were called '' brothers," 
and were venerated as very ancient fetishes which had been 
brought by these early colonists from the Rio Grande country. 

A number of small clay images of quadrupeds were noticed 
in basket trays on the floor of the kiva of the Asa people, and 
interrogation of the priests concerning their character led me to 
interesting results. Two of these effigies were furnished with 
horns, and their owner told me he had brought them to the 
kivas because he wished oxen ; other clay images had the form 
of sheep, and still others horses, and all were there because the 
owners wished the different animals which they represented. 
The use of Pautiwa's altar and fetishes in the Tcivatokiva, for 
the same purpose, is described elsewhere in this article. 

During extended archeological work in Arizona I have fre- 
quently exhumed from cemeteries of ancient ruins small, rude 
clay images of animals, some of which are identical with those 
described above. I have no doubt that these prehistoric objects 
had the same meaning as those now in use, although the par- 
ticular animals desired may not formerly have been the same as 
at present. These ancient figurines, as also some of their mod- 
ern counterparts, may be symbolic, substitutional sacrifices for 
the animals which they desired for domestic use or for game — 
that is, in ancient times they may have sacrificed the animal 
which they now represent by an effigy. Certain parts of the 
Soydluna are thus in part special ceremonies for increase in flocks 
and herds, and fetishes efficacious for that purpose are especially 
prominent. 

The Wiiwiitcimti society, which makes its headquarters in 
this kiva, is an old fraternity of the Squash people, now extinct, 
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but of southern origin. They meet here because the present 
chief belongs to the Asa clans. 

The Nacabkiva, or Half-way Kiva. — The kiva situated in the 
plaza near the Antelope rock was occupied by the Firewood 
clans, descendants of the former inhabitants of the pueblo of 
Sikyatki, and on the floor by the ladder there was a large stone 
image, which I was told formerly belonged to Nasyunweve, a 
chief of the Firewood people, who is reputed to have inherited 
this idol from an ancestor who lived at Sikyatki at the time of 
its destruction. This stone statue represents Puukonhoya, the 
Little God of War. It is about two feet high, with arms and 
legs cut in relief, and is represented in a squatting posture. The 
eyes and eyebrows are also carved in relief, and a multitude of 
nakwdkwoci, or feather strings, were tied around the neck. The 
image is a very good specimen of stone-working, and was placed 
by the fire, against the right pole of the ladder, facing the cere- 
monial region of the kiva. The image is now owned by Katci, 
the head man of this clan, who inherited the position and fetishes 
of Nasyunwevi, who died a few years ago. 

The Alkiva, or Horn Kiva. — The people of this kiva had a small 
stone image of Fuukonkoya, which appeared to be their only fetish. 
The chamber was a meeting place of the Aaltu, and the men in 
it belonged to the Ala,^ or Horn people, and the Flute clans. 
The shield of the Aaltu society, which assembled in this room, 
was hanging to the wall of the Alkiva for several days, and I was 
able to make a sketch of the figure upon it more easily than in 
the exciting episode in the Monkiva when it was in use. The 
shield is circular in form, painted blacky with a rim of plaited 
corn husks in which are inserted eagle tail-feathers. The figure 
depicted on it, I was told, represented Alosaha. Upon the head 
there are painted two horns, portions of which are colored green, 
arising from the upper part of the head, which is painted red. 
The chin is blackened, eyes are represented, and there are fan- 
shape projections on each side of the head. The body is colored 
white ; the right shoulder is green ; the left, red. The right arm 
is red ; the left, green. The figure is dressed in a ceremonial 

1 These clans are always mentioned by traditionists in connection with the ruins 
along Jeditoh mesa, of which Awatobi is the best known. It is even possible that the 
Navaho name Jeditoh, Antelope water (spring), maybe a translation of an older pueblo 
designation referring to the clans of the Horn people who once lived there. A-al-ta = 
a-al, reduplicated plural of ala ; tii plural ; Horns, or Ala loympkyas. 

10 
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kilt and white sash ; the right leg is colored green ; the left, red. 
In the right hand Alosaka carries the symbol of an ear of corn, 
and in the left a representation of a monhohu^ or chieftain's badge, 
with pendent feathers.^ 

In the Oraibi variant we have an interesting modification in 
the use of the figure of Alosaka in the night ceremonials of the 
Soydluna. During these rites a large rectangular screen bearing 
an Alosaka figure identical with that on the shield, save in de- 
tails, was brought into the kiva and set upright between the fire- 
place and the altar, facing the former. This rectangular screen 
was about three times as long as wide, and when set upright 
was found to be surmounted by semicircular hoops covered with 
raw cotton. Four artificial flowers, not unlike those of the 
Walpi altar, were fastened at intervals on each border. Figures 
of rain-cloud symbols were noticed above the representation of 
Alosaka, which was identical with the figure on the shield of the 
Aaltu at Walpi. The lower part of this screen, on which was 
painted a conventional, rectangular symbol of corn, was covered 
with clay, encrusted with corn and other seeds. There was like- 
wise represented on this screen a symbol of the sun near the left 
foot of the central figure, and a growing cornstalk was drawn to 
the right of the central design. Four parallel bars and a row of 
dots near the head vividly recalled numerical signs in Mayan 
codices, and are identical with those made on the kiva or house 
walls in certain ceremonies. Interesting rites were performed 
before this screen, one of the exceptional episodes of which con- 
sisted of scraping the encrusted seeds from the lower part into a 
basket tray, to which was added a little raw cotton from the semi- 
circular frames on the upper edge. 

The Tcivatokiva, or Goat Kiva. — This kiva, which is the first to 
the left as one enters the plaza of Walpi, had a small altar, 
which was made by Pautiwa, the chief of the Kalektaka priest- 
hood, and was the only Walpi kiva besides the Monkiva which 
had a jponya (altar) in the Soydluna, It was the meeting place 
of the Kwahwantui^ At the middle of the western end of the 

1 This figure was also identified as Patucunla, an Ice katcina, but the doll of this katcina 
which I have in my collection has a triple horn and is otherwise different from the fig- 
ure of Alosaka on the shield in question. 

2 Kwa-kwan-tu. I am not sure of the derivation of the name of this warrior priest- 
hood. Following the analogy of the other societies, it would be Kwa-kwan^ a redupli- 
cated plural of kwa {nu) eagle, tu, plural, eagles. Another derivation has been sug- 
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kiva, Pautiwa had placed on the floor, close to the banquette, a 
cubical block of stone such as are used for kiva seats. In front 
of this stone, with the base embedded in a mound of sand, stood 
his tiponi, and radiating from this badge there were wooden 
effigies of animals. These images were said to be fetishes of 
oxen, sheep, horses, and another domestic animals, but their re- 
semblances to these were not great. Pautiwa showed me these 
figurines and explained their significance ; all had feathers tied 
to their necks, and one had a long zigzag tail. 

As we know that the horse and other domestic animals were 
introduced by the Spaniards, the use of these fetishes for the 
purpose of increasing their flocks and herds necessarily could 
not antedate the advent of Europeans, but the images might be 
survivals, having formerly been used for the increase of game 
and other animals. In the light of a possible modification of 
meaning, the character of the paho in the form of a cross for the 
increase of domestic animals is significant. 

There is obscurity in regard to the relationship of Pautiwa, 
chief of the Kalektaka^ and his altar to the Soydluna, which I 
cannot illumine. Pautiwa stated that his tvpon% which stood be- 
fore the cubical stone forming the altar, was the mother of the 
four domestic animals (ox, horse, sheep, and burro), and that the 
wooden images were effigies of these animals. While I was con- 
versing with the chief, men came in from all the kivas and 
greeted Pautiwa as chief of herds (not game animals) and tied 
nahvdkwoci, or prayer emblems, to the necks of one or another 
of the effigies. Several men made pahos about five inches long, 
in the shape of crosses. These were painted in different colors, 
and furnished with feathers and corn-husk packets like true 
pahos. Eyes were represented upon the cross shaft, and the 
sticks of which they were made were spotted with pigment. 
These were said to be prayer-sticks for sheep, oxen, and horses, 
and naturally the cross suggested Christian influence. Pautiwa 
and other priests were reminded of that fact, but all ernphat- 
ically claimed that this form of paho was not due to Spanish 
influence. The man who put spots on his cross-shape paho said 

geated, viz, kwa, eagle ; kwan, agave ; tu, plural, eagle-agaves, which is appropriate as 
a name of this priesthood. The form til, so often found as a plural ending, has been 
derived from taka, man. This, however, is a mistake ; tu is simply a plural ending and 
has nothing to do with taka, which is singular. The plural of taka, man, is takamu. 
Such words as Hopitu (Hopis) are simply plural forms. 
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he desired " pinto," or spotted horses, and the priest who painted 
his cross-shape paho white wished white sheep. These small 
wooden crosses were simply primitive animal effigies, and there 
is no reason to doubt the great antiquity of this form of prayer- 
stick.^ 

The season of Soydluna is one of mutual greeting and expres- 
sion of good wishes among the Hopi, and every friend whom 
I met on the mesa on the day of my arrival presented me with 
a pine-needle nakwdkwoci, with the words ^'Ka-ho katcina ai-um- 
wa-M-naV^ ^' Tomorrow, all the katcinas grant you your wishes.'* 
An immense number of these stringed pine-needles were made, 
some of which were placed in corrals and fields ; others were tied 
to tails of burros, dogs, horses, and sheep ; many were carried 
to the houses of friends, and as the giver presented them he 
made a horizontal motion with the bundle he held in his hands, 
saying meanwhile, '^ Lo-lo-mai, ununwa hiksV^ " Good to you, 
heart breath ; " and, as he presents them, utters the formula, 
" May the katcinas grant your wishes on the morrow." The ma- 
jority of the pine-needles which the man received in the course 
of the day he tied in his hair, and in the evening he strung them, 
and others, at equal intervals, on willow wands which he later 
carried to the Monkiva, where they were set in the rafters in such 
numbers as to thoroughly cover parts of the ceiling.. On the 
morning following the night ceremonies of totokya, these wands 
were placed in shrines to the east of the pueblos as offerings to 
the rising sun. 

Tfie Soydluna A Itar 

The altar of Soydluna was unique, and was erected in the west 
end of the Monkiva on the day called totokya. It consisted of 
two vertical sticks, a few feet apart, tied to the rafter above and 
resting below on the floor at the end of the kiva. To these 
uprights were attached, horizontally, eleven bundles of dried 
grass, of different lengths, parallel with one another, the shortest 
above and all separated by equal intervals. These bundles, each 
of which was about an inch in diameter, were bound with yucca 
fiber, and the smallest were placed just below the rafter, but not 

1 In my account of the Walpi Snake dance I have called attention to the manufacture 
of a cross-shape prayer-stick in that ceremony. The use of similar prayer-sticks among 
eastern Pueblos is mentioned by Castaneda in his account of Coronado's expedition in 
1540-'42. 
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attached to the uprights. The lowest bundles, which were the 
longest, projected on each side of the uprights to which they 
were tied. This series of parallel bundles was connected by ver- 
tical reeds, also parallel, each extending through the whole series. 
In this way a framework was formed of horizontal bundles of 
grass held in place at equal intervals by slender reeds. This 
framework extended from the upper surface of the banquette 
almost to the roof of the kiva, and had an irregular triangular 
shape. Its continuity was broken at one point, near the middle 
of the lower part, by an opening occupied by the chief efO^gy 
used in the ceremony — the image of the Great Plumed Snake — 
as will later be described. 

Just in front of the banquette, on the floor, about the middle 
of the framework, there was piled a bank of corn, in ear, regu- 
larly arranged, each ear carefully placed at right angles to the 
wall of the banquette. This pile of corn extended to a point 
level with the top of the banquette, leaving a space between its 
upper surface and the lower part of the framework. This space 
was occupied by a helmet and two smaller maskettes ; the helmet 
was later worn by a male Jcatcina^ the maskettes by men personat- 
ing female katcmas, called katcina-manas. The helmet rested on 
the pile of corn in about the middle line of the altar framework 
and a maskette occupied the space on each side. 

Immediately above the helmet was an opening partially occu- 
pied by a washer made of cloth or skin painted green, stretched 
on hoops, with an orifice about a foot or a foot and a half in 
diameter. Within this orifice, which it almost wholly filled, 
was an effigy representing the head of the Great Plumed Serpent, 
Pdlulukon^ so placed that the snout projected slightly beyond 
the encircling washer, as if looking through a round window into 
the faces of the assembled priests. This head of Pdlulukon was 
a large gourd, the upper hemisphere of which was painted black, 
the lower white. The mouth was rectangular, lined with teeth 
cut in the gourd and painted red. From the mouth opening 
there depended a piece of leather, also painted red, suggesting a 
tongue. The eyes w^ere globular enlargements projecting from 
the surface of the head, and on a wooden base of the gourd was 
tied a feather representing the plumes which gave the Great 
Snake its name. From the white throat there hung many white 
feathers, resembling a beard tied about the neck of the efiigy. 
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It was impossible to carefully examine this effigy, as I could not 
handle it, but to all intents the image was quite like one of those 
used in the celebration, in March, called the PdluJukonti, which 
I have elsewhere figured.^ 

The decoration of the framework of the Soydluna was highly 
characteristic and the eflect striking. On the upper bundle of 
straw were three half hoops resembling the crooks upon which 
the maidens dress their hair. These had been covered with raw 
cotton, and were called rain-clouds, of which they are symbols, 
but they suggest rather snow-clouds, the cotton being symbolic of 
snow. The framework of the altar was almost completely hid- 
den by artificial liowers arranged with some regularity, which 
was often obscured, over the whole surface. These artificial 
flowers, of which there were not fewer than a hundred, were 
painted in various colors — white, red, yellow, and green predom- 
inating. Each flower was a round disk fastened to a stem which 
was inserted in the straw bundles forming the framework by 
which they were held in place. The majority of these artificial 
flowers were painted with two diametrical black cross-bars at 
right angles to each other, and there were a few upon which fig- 
ures of birds were depicted. On one, at least, figures of a mam- 
mal and bird were represented. These disks were called corn- 
flowers, and it was said that they were deposited, after the 
ceremonial closed, in the fields where corn was later planted.^ 

There were tied to the framework of this artificial shrubbery, 
among the cornflowers, several effigies of birds, one of which, 
called a sikyatci, '' yellow bird," placed just above the head of the 
Plumed Snake, was particularly prominent. The others were 
smaller, but their resemblance to birds, such as are used in the 
Flute ceremony, was apparent. These are. no doubt, images of 
the summer birds associated with the time of planting and the 
advent of warm weather, which they herald. On each side of 
the framework, with its attached artificial cornflowers, there hung 
from the roof of the kiva a bundle consisting of wooden ovoid 
objects each with four short, radiating, wooden pegs, connected 
by yarn, at one pole. These were called watermelons, and on 

1 It is highly probable that the same effigies are used in both the Soydluha and the 
PdliXlukonti, as both of these ceremonials are celebrated by the Pdtki people. 

2 In the Oraibi Soydluna altar a few similar flowers are inserted in the pile of corn, 
and the upright part of the altar is simply a number of parallel slats, with no appended 
decorations. 
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the right side of one of these bundles, also hanging from the 
roof, were larger artificial flowers arranged on a rectangular 
framework, which was later carried by the Soydluna-meiid in her 
dance before the altar. They represented squash blossoms and 
were all painted bright yellow. 

The term aholane was given me as the name of the helmet 
mask on the stack of corn just below the e&igy of the Great 
Snake. This helmet was rounded above, painted dark green, 
with a horizontal band across the face. The maskettes on the 
pile of corn at each side of the helmet had nothing distinctive' 
in their character. They were simply rectangular pieces of 
leather painted green, with a fringe of red horsehair along one 
side, representing the peculiar bang in which Katcina-manas make 
their coiffure. 

The floor of the kiva between the symbolic sipapu and the pile 
of corn was spread with yellow sand, deepened into a low ridge 
not far from the corn. On this ridge were set three tiponis, that 
of the Flute chief at the right, one in the middle, and one to the 
left, which Supela carefully placed there in a prescribed manner 
in my presence. After having made the six radiating lines of 
meal on a mound of sand, he placed the butt of his ti2^oni on 
their junction, and stretched along the floor a long string with 
attached feathers, the so-called " pathway of blessings " which I 
have so often mentioned in connection with the ceremonial set- 
ting of the tipo7ii in its position. On the ridge of sand between 
these badges upright wooden objects, which I have never before 
seen used in ceremonials, were deposited. They stood in line 
with the tiponis, just in front of the corn, arranged as follows : 

To the left of Supela's tiponi there was a hemispherical wooden 
object a few inches high and probably an inch in diameter at its 
base, surmounted by a simple terrace-shape symbol, evidently 
carved from wood, representing rain-clouds. Between Supela's 
tiponi and that in the middle of the line there was a rounded, 
half-spheroidal wooden object about the same size as that already 
mentioned, and which appeared double on account of a pro- 
tuberance on one side. This object was girt by encircling bands 
of pigment, and both the main part and the projection from it 
were surmounted by small feathers. Between the middle tiponi 

1 A figure of one of these maskettes worn by katcina-ma^ids is given in my article on 
" Tusayan Katcinas," q. v. 
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and that to tlie right the two wooden objects already described 
were duplicated, and at the right of the Flute iiponi was still 
another wooden object, with a lateral protuberance similar to 
that on the preceding. These objects are symbolic corn fetishes, 
and those with terraced ndtci representing rain-clouds suggest 
images of the Corn-Rain-maids, which play such a prominent 
part in Hopi worship. The rounded bodies with lateral projec- 
tions were called corn or corn mounds, and were undoubtedly 
symbols of maize.^ 

A few inches in front of the middle tiponi there was a medi- 
cine-bowl, and arranged radially on two sides of this vessel were 
six stone images representing small animals. There were also 
on the floor of the kiva, near the altar, other paraphernalia of 
worship, but they were not characteristic of the Soydluna altar 
or ceremony. Among these may be mentioned netted-gourd 
vessels, aspergills, whizzers, flutes, and rattles. A basket tray of 
sacred meal was placed 'conveniently for use in rites about the 
altar, and there were other paraphernalia of worship on the 
floor. 

At the extreme right of the row of ivponis and corn symbols 
there was the wooden dome-like object which was seen near the 
Sun shrine the morning after the night ceremonials. As it stood 
on the altar I noticed nothing but the wooden base, but when 
I examined it closely at the shrine it was found to have inserted 
in the top, where there were holes for that purpose, several 
wooden crooks not unlike those placed in clay pedestals about 
the Antelope altar at Walpi. To the end of each of these crooks 
there was tied a feathered string, which united it to the main 
arm, at the base of which there were turkey feathers, a corn- 
husk wrapper, and a prayer-stick or pdho.'^ From the base of 
the wooden pedestal which supported these crooks there was 
stretched along the ground, extending toward the point of sun- 
rise, a long feathered string resting on a line of sacred meal. 

1 On one of these the conventional symbol of corn was painted. In the Oraibi 
Soydluna in certain fructification rites the Bird-man danced about two of these effigies 
taken from the altar and placed in the middle of the kiva, near the fireplace. 

2 These crooks or gnela have been called warrior prayer-sticks, and are symbols of an- 
cient weapons. In many folk-tales it is stated that warriors overcame their foes by the 
use of gnelas, which would indicate that they had something to do with ancient war im- 
plements. Their association with arrows on the Antelope altars adds weight to this con- 
clusion. It is easy to see, on this theory, why they are particularly appropriate as 
symbols carried by novices in warrior initiations. 
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Songs Follovnng the Erection of the Altar 

Immediately after the Soydluna altar had been decorated and 
the tiponis and other fetishes were set in position, the assembled 
priests gathered in a semicircle about the room, between the 
altar and the fireplace, facing the former. Supela sat near his 
tiponi on the left, and the Flute chief at the extreme right of the 
semicircle. Next to the latter was an old man, who, during the 
singing which followed, arose and asperged the assemblage with 
water. At the close of the songs this man performed the cus- 
tomary acts of purification. 

The exercises began with a ceremonial smoke, and while the 
pipes were being passed from one chief to another, terms of re- 
lationship were frequently exchanged. In fact, the songs were 
well under way before all had received the pipe as it was passed 
around. The singing was accompanied by rattles, the Flute 
chief using the peculiar paaya or moisture rattle which I have 
elsewhere figured and described.^ They began the song in a very 
low tone, and as it progressed the singers were accompanied by 
imitations of bird-calls made with a whistle. At times the music 
became a chant, in which different singers sang different parts, 
a feature which I have never before heard among the Hopi In- 
dians. The words of the two bodies of singers appeared to be 
different, but both sang in strict unison. The warrior songs of 
the Soydluna are the most beautiful and at the same time the 
most weird examples of primitive music to which I have ever 
listened. 

The second song was accompanied by Lesma, who played a 
flute, and in the third song another priest joined with a flute. 
During the third song Supela poured liquid into the medicine 
bowl from a huge gourd, which he raised in turn to the six car- 
dinal points — north, west, south, east, above, and below. Dur- 
ing this song one of the priests twirled the whizzers or bull- 
roarers, of which there were three in use, and during strains of 
the song there were frequent bird-calls, made by performers 
blowing through bone whistles into water. 

At the close of the singing, Supela arose, stood before the altar, 
and prayed to the effigy of the Plumed Snake, casting prayer- 
meal upon it. He was followed in turn by the other priests, who 

1 Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. vi, No. xxvi. 
11 
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prayed in the same way to the serpent's head. Immediately 
after the prayers many of the priests went outside the kiva and 
vomited on the ground. A feast followed the exercises described, 
and shortly after its close the more serious performances of the 
night began. 

Kiva Exercises on the Night of Toiokya 

The night exercises in the Monkiva on December 20th were the 
most important of all those performed in the Soydhina. They 
began about 10 p. m. and were continued until dawn of the fol- 
lowing day. During the performance the kiva was heated by a 
fire of greasewood, which threw a weird light over the celebrants. 
These midnight ceremonials are the most instructive as well as 
among the most striking examples of archaic ceremonial realism 
that I have ever witnessed, and they rank, I am informed, among 
the most complicated secret rights of the Tusayan ritual. 

The novices, of which there were several, arrayed in striking 
costumes, were first led into the room from the other kivas. 
They wore white ceremonial kilts, their bodies were decorated 
with white pigment, and they had brilliant plumes on their 
heads. Each carried in his left hand a nosegay formed of an 
artificial squash blossom, painted yellow, surrounded with sprigs 
of spruce, and in his right hand an ear of corn. A layer of cold 
sand had been sprinkled on the north side of the kiva floor 
where they were to sit, and the novices stepped from the ladder 
on the sand in front of the priests, who were squatting on the 
floor. It was noticeable that as the novices sat, the old chiefs, 
their conductors, were very careful to raise the kilts of the youths, 
so that no woven fabric intervened between the hips of the nov- 
ices and the cold floor, covered with sand. The novitiates and 
all present preserved the squatting attitude throughout the fol- 
lowing ceremony.^ Anawita sat at the eastern end of the row of 
chiefs, Supela at the western end, near the altar. 

When all were seated, after a moment of silence, Supela cast 
meal toward the effigy of the Great Snake, and said a prayer in 
a reverent tone. The head of the serpent was seen to rise slowly 
and a mellow roar came from behind the altar, while the head 
of the snake quivered and wagged. The blast was of short dura- 

1 Sitting with legs extended seems to be tabu in the Soydluna, and the old chief at 
Oraibi requested the white spectators not to violate the prescribed custom during the 
kiva exercises. 
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tion, and was repeated several times, after which there was a 
rasping sound, as if made by a scapula drawn across a notched 
stick. The old chiefs in succession cast their prayer-meal along 
the floor at the effigy and prayed, and, as a reply to each, the 
effi-^y appeared to emit the characteristic roars. In this most 
suggestive bit of primitive religion, there can be no doubt that 
the prayers were made directly to the effigy of the serpent, and 
that the intention was to imitate the responses in the successive 
roars. 

The mechanism to produce this effect was simple. A man 
had previously hidden behind the screen of artificial flowers, 
and he it was who manipulated the serpent ef^gy and imitated 
the roars of the serpent by blowing into a large gourd. I later 
examined this instrument and found it to be about a foot or 
eighteen inches long, tapering slightly at each pole, which was 
perforated ; one hemisphere was painted white, the other black, 
much the same as the head of the effigy of the Plumed Ser- 
pent.^ Several sagittiform figures in white were represented 
along the black zone, which recall the conventionalized mark- 
ings on the body of the Plumed Serpent, and there was a row 
of white circles near the boundaries of the blackened hemisphere 
of the gourd. Of course I was unable to observe the man in his 
hiding place, or to see how this gourd was manipulated ; but I 
have no doubt that it was used instead of a conch shell, which 
I had been led to believe, from statements of priests or others, 
was employed in former exhibitions. A period of deep silence 
followed the close of the first part of the ceremony, and no one 
moved from his place. 

The worship of the Great Snake, so manifest in the rites just de- 
scribed, can hardly be reduced to totemism. There is no Plumed 
Snake clan in any of the pueblos, and even in the clan totemism 
of the Snake family the worship of Pdlulukon is inconspicuous. 
This being is not a cult us hero of the Snake priests. There is a 
probable interpretation of the existence of the Great Snake in 
Pdtki mythology and ritual, viz, that he was borrowed from some 
foreign source. We can interpret some rain-cloud and beast-god 
worship as totemism, but Pdlulukon cannot be explained in that 
way. He came to the Pdtki people from a foreign stock, and that 
source may have been Old Mexico. 

1 In the Oraibi ceremony I saw no effigy of the Great Snake at the altar. 
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The First Bird-man 

There next entered the kiva a man with cheeks daubed white, 
elaborately dressed, wearing a ceremonial kilt and other para- 
phernalia, none of which, however, was distinctive. His advent 
was announced to those below by balls of meal thrown through 
the kiva hatch upon the floor, landing between the fireplace and 
the altar. He carried in his hands small slats of w^ood to which 
skins were attached, and held his arms outstretched as if they 
were wings. To his elbows were fastened several cotton strings ; 
upon his back he wore a painted skin stretched over a frame- 
work.* As he entered the kiva he passed before the line of 
novices and approached the altar in a stooping posture. He then 
danced before the altar, stamping on the plank, which is perfo- 
rated by a hole called the sipapil, and in his gait and all other 
movements he tried to imitate a bird. As he danced, several men 
shook their rattles, and all the assembled priests sang in concert. 
After the first dance he passed around the ladder in a sinistral 
circuit, then returning to the altar, danced as before, all the time 
moving his hands and arms with a flapping motion, as if they 
were wings. The intention of this personator was self-evident ; 
his r61e was that of a bird. 

Shortly after the first Bird-man left the kiva a second Bird-man 
entered, and followed the example of his predecessor. His per- 
sonation of a bird was even better than that of the first Bird man, 
but the same god was undoubtedly represented in both instances.'^ 

T'he Second Bird-man 

This personage, in addition to the slats of wood which his pre- 
decessor held in his outstretched hands, had lines of eagle wing- 
feathers tied to his forearms. Like his predecessor, he wore upon 
his back a framework over which a skin was stretched, on which 
symbolic designs were depicted, and he danced to the songs much 
the same as the first Bird-man. These dances he varied with 
stamping on the sipapu plank, and the performer made several 
circuits of the fireplace, passing invariably from right to left in 
the direction which I have termed the sinistral ceremonial cir- 

1 American Anthropologist, vol. v, No. 3, pi. ii, fig. 3. 

2 The dance of the Bird-man is performed in Oraibi in a much more effective manner 
and with many variations. As an account of this variant would necessitate much more 
space than I am able here to devote to it, I pass it with this simple mention. 
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cuit. Imitations of bird-calls were made by means of a whistle 
hidden in his mouth, by which the realism of the personation 
was increased. 

The Soydluna-maid 

The dance of the Bird-man and that of the /So^/a/ima-maid 
which followed were most instructive but very monotonous. 
The Soydliina'VCi2i\^ was dressed almost exactly the same as the 
Snake-maid in the Antelope ceremony. She wore white em- 
broidered blankets and was adorned with many necklaces, tur- 
quoise mosaic pendants in her ears, an elaborate girdle, and 
leggins. Her chin was painted black, with a border line of white 
across the upper lip, extending from ear to ear. In her hands 
she held before her breast a rectangular framework upon which 
were tied many large, artificial, bright yellow squash-flowers. 
This is the object referred to in my account of the Soydluna altar 
as hanging from the roof on the right side. 

When the dance began the Bird-man stood on the plank to 
the right of the sipapw, and the Soyalana-TndAdi to the left, facing 
the audience, with their backs to the altar. Both stood upright 
as they danced, moving from side to side with short rapid steps, 
the Bird-man imitating with his arms the flapping of wings. 
This dance, accompanied by songs and rattles of the assembled 
priests, was continued for along time— in fact, until all the arti- 
ficial squash blossoms had fallen from the framework which the 
maiden held. The Bird-man, as he danced, dropped the slat 
imitations of wing-feathers on the floor of the kiva, and later, 
without losing the step, ])icked them up one by one. At the close 
of the dance both Bird-man and 6'o2/d/?ma-maid stepped to the 
ladder, but before leaving the kiva each dipped the tip of a 
feather into the liquid of the medicine-bowl and asperged to the 
cardinal points over the heads of the assembled priests.^ 

The departure of the Bird-man and the Soydluna-m?i\A was suc- 
ceeded by solemn silence among all present, awaiting the next 
event, which followed soon after. This was the arrival of the 
katcina, or, rather, the first of the katcinas^ the problematic being, 
Eototo, 

1 All the Soydluna priests manifested great concern on the next day that nothing 
should be said to the uninitiated concerning the nature of the night ceremonies in the 
kiva, as above described. They begged me not to mention them to any of the people 
of the Tewa pueblo, Hano. 
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Eototo 

In my account of the Nimdn, or " Farewell katcina,^^ I have de- 
scribed how, at the daybreak exercises following the public 
dance, the chief, Intiwa, led the katcinas out of the pueblo to 
their shrine, artd have shown that Eototo was the first katcina in 
the procession. He may be said to have led the katcinas to their 
distant home, their departure to which, in July, the Nimdn com- 
memorates. As Soydluna is in part a celebration of the return 
of the katcinas, it is natural that Eototo., their leader, should be 
the first masked personage to appear in the kiva on the impor- 
tant night of totokya} 

At the close of the dance which the Bird-man and the Soy& 
Zima-maid performed, the audience waited a few moments, when 
balls of meal fell on the kiva floor, thrown from the hatchway 
to announce the arrival of another supernatural visitor. Shortly 
afterward Eototo stepped down the ladder. His head was cov- 
ered with a simple bag-shape white-painted helmet without dec- 
oration save a few feathers. He wore netted leggins and moc- 
casins, and around his loins were the customary ceremonial kilt 
and sashes, with a foxskin hanging behind. He carried a plant- 
ing-stick and netted gourd in one hand, while under his arm 
were several ears of corn. This personage passed along the line 
of novices, speaking to them in a low tone as he went, and took 
his position on the sipapu plank, facing the head of the snake 
effigy. He stood there silently for some time, swinging an un- 
known object before it. Back and forth he swayed his body in 
rhythm with the songs, addressing the snake effigy in a low tone, 
which reminded me of the asperger's call at the kisi at the be- 
ginning of the Snake dance. In a few moments he turned about 
and faced the assembly. Supela then took the corn he bore, and 
Eototo asperged the priests and novices in the circle before him. 
A man and a woman then took positions, one on each side of 
Eototo, and the tuimi^ were given them to hold, while all the as- 

1 Journal of American Ethnology and Arehceology, vol. ii, pp. 100-103. In this account 
called Aiwototo. 

2 This object consists of a flat basket-ware disk with wooden sticks for handles lashed 
to it and extending beyond its periphery on opposite sides. Upon it are placed, in a 
ring, a number of ears of corn, which are tied together, and outside these are sprigs of 
spruce. The contents of the space inclosed were not examined, but it was two-thirds 
full and covered with cotton wool. They were held by their bearers in both hands by 
means of the handles to which I have referred. 
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sembled company arose and began a stirring song. The event 
closed with a circular dance about the fireplace, the performers 
locking arms and making niany circuits in a sinistral direction 
to the accompaniment of an effective chant or song. 

The kiva was crowded during these ceremonies and the lieat 
was stifling. Almost every available space was occupied save 
that in the middle of the room, between the fireplace and the 




Fig. 1 — The tuimi 

altar. With two exceptions all the spectators w^ere men. naked 
save for a breech-cloth, and with bodies daubed with white pig- 
ment. The sole light was from a small brush fire in the shallow 
fire-box, which was replenished as the dance progressed. During 
the circular dance all present stood upright, and at its close the 
kiva was quickly emptied of its occupants, who sought the frosty 
air outside. 



{To be concluded in the April number) 



